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but such claims are fantastic, as both Rashdall and Coulton demon-
strate. It is difficult to find reliable evidence about numbers in the
early days of the universities, but from the 15th century the roll of
those who graduated and the lists of halls afford some data. It is
probable that even in the early days when Paris was the only univer-
sity in north-western Europe, the numbers never exceeded 5,000,
and that by the beginning of the 15th century they had fallen to
about 3,000. In the same way Oxford may have approached the
3,000 mark, but by the beginning of the 15th century the total was
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 1,500, and by 1450 it fell to
below a thousand.
There were frequent quarrels between the students and the
townsfolk. The latter regarded the students as lawless young men
who were always creating disturbances. The students were always
complaining of the extortionate prices demanded by the townsfolk
for food and lodgings. Some of the fights between town and
gown reached serious dimensions. The most famous was on St.
Scholastica's Day, 10th February 1354. It began in a tavern
quarrel. Some Oxford clerks complained of the wine served to
them in an inn near Carfax. "The vintner giving them stubborn
and saucy language, they threw the wine and vessel at his head."
The innkeeper, on the advice of his friends, rang the bell of St.
Martin's Church. The townsfolk assembled, and armed with bows
and arrows, began to attack the students who, in turn, summoned
reinforcements by ringing the bell of St. Mary's. In spite of
statutes forbidding the carrying of weapons, the scholars appeared
armed and the battle went on until night without a fatal casualty
on either side. Unfortunately, the townsmen opened battle again
on the next day and invaded the scholars' houses. This time, con-
siderable numbers were killed and wounded. When the trouble
was investigated, the King supported the university and gave it
jurisdiction over the city and control of the market. The town was
placed under an interdict which was only lifted when the mayor,
the bailiffs, and the chief citizens agreed to perform an annual
penance. A similar riot took place at Cambridge in 1381.
The system of academic degrees began towards the close of the
12th century. We have seen that the universitas was an association
either of masters or students, and that in the north-western univer-
sities it consisted of the members of the masters' gild. There is a
very close connection between the craft-gilds and the gilds of learn-
ing. The undergraduate was an apprentice to learning, and when